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THE 'INVENTION' OF THE NATURAL METHOD 
OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 



By Erwin Eschee 



THAT the 'natural method,' which applies object teaching 
to the study of modern foreign languages, was invented in 
the United States is an assumption commonly met with. It is 
probably based on the passage of the 'Report of the Committee of 
Twelve' dealing with that method, 1 and referring to the books of 
Heness 2 and Sauveur only, as representing the method. Also the 
financial success, in America and abroad, of the Berlitz schools, 
which adhere to the principle of object teaching, with exclusion 
of the mother tongue, may have contributed to this impression. 
A. Rambeau, in reviewing 3 a paper by Kroeh on the natural 
method, 4 states that the method was 'invented' in 1865 by Gottlieb 
Heness. Rambeau was at the time engaged in expounding in the 
United States the principles of the German 'phonetic method.' 
The sarcasm of his observation was possibly due to his familiarity 
with analogous systems developed in Germany, which could 
claim priority; but also the difficulties which he encountered in his 
attempt to win supporters for the 'new method' as advocated by 
Victor and his friends, may have inclined him to a harsh judgment. 
Attempts had at that time been made to introduce the natural 
method in some of the public schools in New England. But 
even good teachers failed to obtain satisfactory results, and 
among the general public suspicion against any kind of conversa- 
tional method was aroused. This, together with the erroneous 
identification of phonetics with spelling reform, made the progress 
of the phonetic method difficult. 6 

1 Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Education 1899, 1397-98; also D. C. Heath 
&Co. 

* Leitfaden fur den Unterricht in der Deutschen Sprache, H. Holt; and others. 

3 Neuere Sprachen 2, 549. 

4 In 'Methods of Teaching Modern Languages', D. C. Heath & Co., 1893. 
6 C. H. Grandgent to Victor in Neuere Sprachen 1, 498. 
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G. Heness, the originator of the natural method in America, 
was not lacking in modesty concerning his own merits. In an 
introduction to his 'Leitfaden' 6 he states that he simply proposed 
to apply to foreign languages Pestalozzi's procedure in teaching 
High German to children in South Germany by using object 
lessons. He seems to follow Pestalozzi in so far as he starts with 
the human body rather than with the objects in the class room, 
and lacks a systematic arrangement in cycles, such as had been 
worked out in Germany. 

Heness came to the United States in 1841. He remembered 
that in Germany, in a region where the native dialect differed 
markedly from High German, "the teacher's chief resource is the 
system of object teaching" according to Pestalozzi. "But Pesta- 
lozzi had another important end in view: To train the ear and the 
organs of speech of his pupils for High German, and to force on 
them the habit of speaking High German." 7 It occurred to Heness 
"ten years ago," apparently in 1865, "that English is very nearly 
related to German, and that this object teaching could be made of 
service in teaching German, or in fact, any other language." He 
made a trial with twelve "most intelligent and promising boys 
from 10 to 14 years of age." 

"I had confidently promised that one school year of forty 
weeks, five days per week, and four hours per day would enable 
my pupils to speak German fluently. . . . This was in 1866- 
67." The 'Leitfaden' was conceived in 1868, first printed in 1872, 
translated into French by L. Sauveur in 1874, reedited in the 2d 
edition shortly after, (in 1875?) with an introduction giving the 
principles and the history of Heness' method. 8 The following may 
help to characterize the method and its author: 

"Since the beginning of the race, this natural method has been 
the one employed universally in teaching children from the 
mother's lips their own language." The same method is followed 
by people who travel in foreign countries. The consecutive steps 
are: objects, pictures, questions and answers. 

"There is no longer any doubt that this method is especially 
adapted for children." 9 . . . "In the natural order, reading and 

9 4th ed. No date. Introduction apparently written in 1875. 

7 Leitfaden, 4th ed., p. 3. 

8 Ibid., p. 14. 
• Ibid., p. 10. 
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writing come after speaking, grammar and dictionary after 
reading and writing." 10 

"The means of instruction" (summarized) : 

1. Resemblance between German and English words. 

2. Context. 

3. Pictures, but they are not indispensable. 

4. The first reader is the 'Leitfaden,' begun in the seventh 
week. The teacher reads aloud, the class repeats; later on the 
class reads without help. Everything to be memorized must be 
explained, not translated. 11 

5. Questions to force the pupil to speak German. 

6. Repetition of question and answer by the class. 

7. Commands. 

8. "There are hundreds of other expedients. Every good teach- 
er invents them for himself ..." 

The concluding passages of the introduction to the 'Leitfaden' 
are quite Utopian. The excessive amount of time to be devoted to 
the study of one foreign language excluded the system from ready 
application in the public schools: Heness' delusion in this respect 
is curiously similar to Gouin's more than a decade later. 12 Yet 
Heness succeeded in founding a number of private schools and 
vacation courses, and his system was much discussed in the 
United States in the 70's and 80's. 

But whatever allowance is made for Heness' independence 
in applying object lessons to modern language teaching, the 
priority can not be claimed for him. It seems trite to mention 
Amos Comenius' Orbis Pictus of 1657, or Basedow's French course 
in the Dessau Philanthropinum, with its object lessons, in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. The popularity of pictures 
as a help for learning languages is very great at that time. "On 
veut vous apprendre huit langues, avec des gravures qui represen- 
tent les choses et leur nom au-dessous en huit langues" writes 
Nicholas Sebastien de Chamfort, toward the end of the century. 
Also Pestalozzi 13 speaks of the importance of object teaching in 
the service of modern language instruction. 

">Ibid., P . 11. 

11 Anecdotes taken from George Storme 'Select German Stories.' 
1S Gouin: The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages, Longmans. 
11 R. Kron in Vollmoeller's Jahresbericht 2, (1891-94), 320-321. 
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Yet even if we disregard the attempts of the 18th century in 
this direction, as having fallen into disuse by the middle of the 
19th, Heness' priority cannot be maintained. According to 
R. Kron 14 the first application of object lessons to language teach- 
ing was made by Karl Griep, who in 1858 published a booklet 
containing word lists arranged according to subject matter in 
cycles, and based on the wall pictures of Wilke. 15 The name 'nat- 
ural method, 16 seems to have been revived in Germany first by 
A. F. Louvier, who published several text books 17 in 1864 and the 
following years. Being a disciple of Kant he begins with Space, 
then introduces Time, and finally the twelve categories. His 
principles are: First, apperception, second, deduction, third, 
elementary logic. To him apperception is to be a vital experience, 
not a mere contemplation of pictures. 18 This systematic procedure 
of Louvier is quite different from Heness', who can hardly have 
been affected by it, while in Germany Louvier attracted attention 
and found followers. Heness' attitude toward pictures is however 
similar to that of Louvier. 

Of greater interest yet seems to be the 'natural method' as 
recommended for the French schools by the minister of public 
instruction, Victor Duruy, in 1863. 19 Certain passages, if com- 
pared with Heness', make the latter's statements almost sound 
like an echo. 

» Ibid., 

u "La Ville et la Campagne" : Recueil de mots francais avec traduction alle- 
mande, adapt6s &. l'explication des tableaux de M. Wilke. Berlin 1858. 

16 Used by Comenius, and in 1863 by V. Duruy, in France. 

17 Das erste Buch des franzoesischen Unterrichts. Ein Beitrag zur naturge- 
maessen Erlernung fremder Sprachen, etc. Hamburg. His principles in : "Ueber 
Naturgemaessheit im fremdsprachlichen Unterricht," 4th ed., Hamburg 1889. 

18 E. V. Sallwuerk: 'Die Geschichte der methodischen Bewegung' in Vollmoel- 
ler's Jahresbericht2,337. Ch. Schweitzer in 'M6thodologie des Langues vivantes' 
Paris 1917, quotes M. Hartmann, 'Die Anschauung im neusprachlichen Unterricht' 
as saying that in 1860 Louvier, teacher at a girls' school in Hamburg, frankly sub- 
stituted intuition for translation exercises. 

19 Konrad Meier in Dresden, in an article 'Die Entwicklung des neusprach- 
lichen Unterrichts in Frankreich' in Neuere Sprachen 6, 221 reprints the passages 
of the circular from which my quotation is taken. Duruy published it in 'Adminis- 
tration etc' p. 22 and in 'Circulates' p. 35 ff., an evidence, according to Meier, of 
the importance he attached to it. It is curious that Ch. Schweitzer, in 'M6thodo- 
logie des Langues vivantes' (1917), does not mention Duruy, in spite of his evident 
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"H est necessaire de leur apprendre aussi ce qu'on n'apprend 
bien que dans l'enfance, une langue etrangere. . . . Commen- 
50ns de bonne heure et quand les organes encore flexibles se 
present aisement a, prendre toutes les habitudes; en outre l'exer- 
cice frequemment repete etant necessaire pour donner cette 
souplesse aux organes, nous composerons les classes d'un petit 
nombre d'eleves et nous rapprocherons le plus possible les lecons. 

"La methode a suivre est ce que j'appellerai la methode natur- 
elle, celle qu'on emploie pour l'enfant dans la famille, celle dont 
chacun use en pays Stranger: peu de grammaire, l'anglais meme 
n'en a pour ainsi dire pas, mais beaucoup d'exercices paries, parce 
que la prononciation est la plus grande difficulte des langues vivan- 
tes; beaucoup aussi d'exercices ecrits sur le tableau noir; des 
textes prepares avec soin, bien expliques, d'oii Ton fera sortir 
successivement toutes les regies grammaticales, et qui, appris 
ensuite par les eleves, leur fourniront les mots n6cessaires pour 
qu'ils puissent composer eux-m£mes d'autres phrases a la lecon 
suivante. 

"J'imagine qu'un certain nombre de phrases aient ete apprises: 
ce sont des anecdotes, un recit. Le professeur, a. un jour donne, 
exige que l'histoire 6tudiee et sue la semaine ou le mois precedent 
lui soit racont6e; il ne faut plus reciter, il faut parler. A des 
eleves plus avances on imposera comme devoir la lecture attentive 
d'un morceau plus ou moins 6tendu, selon leur force, et ils seront 
tenus d'en rendre compte a vive voix, a l'aide des mots qu'ils y 
auront trouv6s. On fera naitre ainsi des conversations veritables, 
et utiles a. l'esprit au meme temps qu'a la memoire. 

"Pour les devoirs ecrits, on ne commencera les themes qu'au 
moment ou Ton reconnaitra que les eleves sont en pleine et assuree 
possession des declinaisons, des conjugaisons et d'un vocabulaire 
deja 6tendu. . . . Les curiosites philologiques et grammaticales 
seront soigneusement evitees. On les retrouvera suffisamment 
dans les textes expliques. Plus tard on remplacera les themes 
par des compositions plus ou moins developpees, dont les sujets 
seront emprunt6s a des lectures faites en classe a haute voix par 
le professeur. 

desire to show, that the direct method in France was developed independently 
from the German method, and that it was rather the latter that was indebted to 
the French. 
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"Enfin on n'oubliera pas, pour la prononciation, qu'il faut, 
comme en toute chose d 'education, aller du simple au compose, 
de la syllabe au mot. L'enseignement de la prononciation portant 
sur des faits purement materiels, il importe peu que le sens de 
la phrase perisse d'abord, que le mot lui-meme soit decompose en 
ses elements syllabiques contrairement a la syn these ou de 1'ety- 
mologie; l'essentiel est que la sensation speciale que donne le son 
d'une syllabe arrive nettement a l'oreille de l'enfant, et que ce son 
puisse etre reproduit par ses jeunes organes. II sera plus tard 
exerce a mettre dans les mots l'accent tonique et, dans les phrases, 
a. relever la voix sur les expressions que le sens indique comme les 
plus importantes." 

In conclusion one finds that Heness on the whole did only what 
had been suggested and executed in Europe before him: Devise 
a method enabling young pupils to learn a language by intuition 
and without recourse to the mother tongue. His method lacks 
thoroughness, and deserves the criticism of the Committee of 
Twelve that "almost the only evidence of system is the arrange- 
ment, in a general way, of the easier discourses and dialogues at 
the beginning, the more difficult at the end." 

Yet he did more: favoured by the peculiar conditions in the 
United States he created a series of private schools for language 
teaching, on a paying basis. Only in this respect does he seem to 
have been more successful than his European predecessors, who 
had to deal with a more rigid system of schools, where foreign 
language study had to be fitted into a fairly complete scheme of 
general education, and where Utopian plans providing for a 
foreign language monopolizing the whole curriculum for a year or 
more were bound to fail, as did Gouin's analogous endeavours. 
The private school idea with foreign teachers, but for adult stu- 
dents primarily, was taken up in May 1878 by Berlitz in New 
York, 20 who transplanted the scheme successfully to Europe, thus 
contributing to put the American stamp on the natural method. 

Heness is among the forerunners of the more rational direct 
method of language teaching in public schools, that was developed 
in the 80's and 90's; in England by Sweet; in France by men like 
Gouin, Breal, Passy, Schweitzer; in Germany by Vietor, Kuehn, 

20 A. Pakscher in Englische Studien, 21 (1895), 310 ff. 
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Stengel, Klinghardt, Rambeau, Walter and Doerr; in Scandinavia 
by Jespersen, Lundell, Western and Palmgren. Heness is not the 
first to foreshadow their method; and it is not he, but Victor 
Duruy, who first comes nearest to a precise statement of the 
conditions under which language teaching may be done most 
successfully. 

Illinois College 
Jacksonville. 



